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Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
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Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 
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POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un~ 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 yeass ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EarTH 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“* Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

oa me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 
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unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrory.” Isaia’, 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereigaty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in th® 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L.—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter IIJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART II.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CuristeNvom. ConstiruTionaL Curis- 
gianity. THe Brsue on MarriaGe. Paur’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or Apu.tery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —CoLttoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND Savery. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new «and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al} 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR ; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 








SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books,---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 














gious Press. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
= Newark, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
-4PPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, cho varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiour, in 
sacks--Inp1an Meat, Freep, &c. ; 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK» 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

Je Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

TueEir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 


Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS, NEWARK, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c.; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

pes Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georce Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





f brkh wes G BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies’ 


The World’s Centre of Pilgrimage. 

The following is extracted from a review in Black - 
wood of a book of travels in the Holy Land, and 
comes after some remarks on the universal love of 
locality—home, fatherland, &ec. : 

But places sacred to one nation are indiffer- 
ent to another—one class of men exult over a 
monument, which to their neighbors is but a 
block of stone. Yet there is one holy place 
where all the nations of the earth come togeth- 


jer to worship—one country rich with a perpet- 


ual attraction. The soil thrills to the conse- 
crating touch of love and grief; the ages of 
the past dwell in it as in a sanctuary. Making 
no account of the wondering handful of wild 
Asiatics who surround him, the traveller there 
seeks not scenes of to-day, but cities of the 
dead. The place has a solemn array of lofty 
inhabitants, undying fathers of the soil; gen- 
eration after generation, conquerors, defend- 
ers, devotees, have come and gone and depart- 
ed. But we do not search this country for 
traces of the Saracen or the Crusader ; passing 
beyond them as modern visitors, a more an- 
cient race claims the universal awe. It is not 
the City of Godfrey of Bouilloa, but of David 
of Bethlehem, which shines on yonder cluster 
of hills ; and these are not the knightly names 
of romance which sanctify the tombs. The 
brave Crusaders claim memories in other 
countries, but they have no memory here where 
their blood watered the sacred soil. Turk and 
Christian, creatures ‘of to-day, stand on the 
same platform as we do,—beyond the earliest 
of them are the true monuments and memories 
of this country— 

‘* Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 

For our redemption to the bitter cross.” 

The story begins and ends in this great fig- 
ure appearing visibly before our eyes, and we 
bow our heads to acknowledge Jerusalem the 
universal centre of pilgrimage—J dea, Galilee, 
the Holy land. 

A land which, if it could be possible to 
sweep it altogether out of earthly knowledge, 
would still live in the pages of one wonderful 
Book, and to the readers of that Book be of 
all countries the most familiar and well known. 
Many an untutored peasant, who knows no 
more of the road ‘to our own ‘capital than the 
half-mile of dusty highway under his own eyes, 
knows of the way to Bethany, signalized by 
many wonders—knows of the road to Gaza 
which is desert—knows of that read to Damas- 
cus where the traveler was solemnly arrested 
on his way; and is better aware of the way- 
side grave where her heart-stricken husband 
buried Rachel, ‘‘ sweet Syrian shepherdess,”’ 
and of Absalom’s tomb which he built to pre- 
serve his name, than of where the royal ashes 
lic in our own land. Many a humble scholar, 
untaught in other history, is learned in the an- 
cient wars of Israel, and apprehends Moab and 
Edom, and Assyria with a stronger sense of 
reality than he ‘cen apprehend the Russian 
hordes embattled against ourselves; and sees 
Pi-ha-hiroth shut ‘in with its mountains, Egypt 
behind and the sea before, as no description, 
however vivid, will ever make him see the 
marshes of the Danube, though he have a son 
or a brother militant on that disastrous ‘shore 
tn-day. Strong-security has God taken for 
the universal remembrance of that beloved 
country, blessed by His own Divine preference : 
while there is a Bible, there must be a Jadea ; 
the landscape in all its glorious tints is associa- 
ted forever with the wonderful artist’s name ; 
and neither its wretched population, nor its 
heathen rulers, nor its melancholy meanness 
and desolation existing now, can make Christ- 
endom forget that this discrowned city is the 
city over which fell the tears of our Lord. 





The Tribune gives the following account of 
the building that is in process of erection for 
the coming World’s Fair in the city of Paris : 

The Palais d’ Industrie, which is now in 
course of completion for the Exhibition, covers 
a space of ten acres. In addition to this, the 
French Government are erecting a supplemen- 
tary building which will occupy a space of about 
seven acres, and present a frontage on the Seine 
of about three-quarters of a mile in length.— 
The Government is also at present engaged in 
completing the Louvre, and the new portion of 
the building is to be occupied by the works of 
living artists, consisting of paintings, statuary, 
drawings, photographs, &c. With respect to 
the priucipal building itself, it is not like that 





Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 
mune, 48 Willow Place. 
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one in this City; it is of the Corinthian or- 
der, built entirely of stone, and is to be covered 
in with a glass roof of three circular compart- 
ments. A peculiarity in the construction of 
the building is that all the staircases are formed 
outside, so that the inside presents the appear- 
ance of a, great unobstructed square. The 
building is erected by a joint stock company, 
who are to have its use for thirty years, when 
it reverts to the Government. ‘he whole af- 
fair is under Government patronage. 


—— | 
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The Question of Service. 


In Mrs. Stowe’s late book of travels she at- 
tempts to account for the superior health and 
beauty which travelers observe in English women ; 
and one cause mentioned is ‘the quietude and 
perpetuity of their domestic institutions.’ She 
then playfully depicts the trials and necessities 
of American women in respect to obtaining and 
retaining hiredservice. Frequently, she says, the 
sudden desertion of the kitchen cabinet leaves 
the lady of the house with everything on her 
hands, and the question of help, owing to the 
social equality which prevails among us, is one of 
continual perplexity. 

Whereupon a reviewer in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, the orgen of English aristocracy, comments 
as follows: 


We have often suspected that some strong so- 
cial reasons, unknown to us and to the British 
public, must exist. to account for the continuance 
of the slave system ; and we think that Mrs. Stowe 
has, albeit unwittingly, disclosed one of them. 
For what does her sentiment amount to, but an 
acknowledgment that, in the great enlightened 
republic of America, it is impossible to procure 
decent or permanent service—that, as there is no 
acknowledgment of anything like rank or grada- 
tion, the servants consider themselves in all re- 
spects as good as their master or mistress, wil! 
not obey them unless it suits their humor, and 
are always ready to decamp? That rust be the 
case, unless we are to suppose that the American 
ladies, answering to the aristocracy here, have a 
diseased appetite for performing the offices o 
scullion, cook, and ‘table-maid. Now, it may be 
thought a very strong statement on our part, but 
we venture to say, that were slavery existing at 
the present ‘time in Great Britain, and were the 
kind of free service procurable on any terms, no 
better than that which Mrs. Stowe and all other 
writers have descibed as existing in America, 
emancipation would be a decidedly unpopular 
proposal in these Islands. ...Our remark applies 
to every class; and we put the question to the 
ladies of this country, from the Duchess of Suth- 
erland downwards, whether, if they had been 
born slave-owners, they would at once have re- 
linquished their control over those whom they 
could treat kindly, and whose affections they 
could secure, to pass to a system which would 
have sent them down from the drawing-room to 
slave themselves in the pantry or the kitchen ? 
Is that an argument forslavery? Heaven forbid! 
We intend nothing of the kind, and should be 
very sorry tosee our meaningso twisted and dis- 
torted. But itis an argument of the very strongest 
description against republicanism and republican 
institutions, and against those absurd notions of 
equality which, under philosophical cover, are 
making such rapid.progress in this country. Sla- 
very, we are convinced, has in all times existed 
rather as a social necessity, than from any ab- 
stract wish in man to own property in man..... 
There are many social reforms, besides emancipa- 
tion, required in America; and some which we 
almost venture to think must necessarily precede 
jit. For at present, according to Mrs. Stowe’s 
own showing and testimony, there is a vast gap 
in society occasioned by the republican abhor- 
rence of anything like menial service. and the jeal- 
ous and almost defiant spirit with which the sem- 
blance of authority is resisted. In a word, we 
believe that until civilization in America has pro- 
ceeded so far as to assimilate its social cundition 
to that of the older states of Europe, very ma- 
terial obstacles will impede the-triumph of that 
cause which Mrs. Stowe has so enthusiastically 
advocated. 

With allthe Anti-Slavery zeal that England 
has put forth of late years, the hired-servant sys- 
tem that exists there, is held as the very apple 
of the English eye. A friend who not long sinee 
visited England, informs us that he was equally 
taken to task (as an American) for the existence 
of Slavery here, and for the non-existence of a good 
reliable system of man and woman service. The 
insubordination and practical equality of the work- 
ing people at the North, are just about as shock- 
ing to English sensibilities as the chattel Slavery 
of the South. The writer in Blackwood goes so 
farin expressing the national prejudice on this 
subject, as to assume that Slavery is even prefera- 
ble to the democratic servant destitution of the 
free States, and affirms the belief that the only 
course of progress for this country is to return 
substantially to the ‘social condition of the older 


Now we confess, this bigoted attachment toa 
servant system, and the necessary social distinc- 
tions which it tends to perpetuate, is as odious 
and shocking to our habits of mind as slavery it- 
self; for we see in it the root and parent of that 
system; and the difference between them is one 
of form rather than substance. The iron caste 
which keeps classes separate, and holds a certain 
portion for age after age, in the same position of 
undevelopment, making it a crime for them to as- 
pire beyond the function to which they were 
born, is slavery, make the best of it youcan. The 
idea of American society returning to this system 
of aristocratic and servile fixity, which character- 
izes the old European states, if it were not ab- 
surd, would be crucifying to every sentiment of 
freedom and progress. But it is simply non- 
sense. Thank God, the Mayflower, as our re- 
viewer complains, brought over ‘not an atom 
of chivalry;’ (meaning by that the old fashion 
of setting up personal prowess as the standard of 
right ;) and society in the free States consequent- 
ly, has its class-partitions and barriers broken 
down ina way that they can never be recon- 
structed. As compared with the contented flunk- 
eyism which is inculcated as the sine qua non of 
society in Europe, the humblest of the people here 
isa man, and is encouraged by the prevailing 
influences around him to assert his manhood, 
and begin to grow. There are still enough draw- 
backs we admit; there are remnants of the hire- 
ling system, and of snob aristocracy, particu- 
larly in the citics, but these things after all do 
not flourish here, the soil is against them. The 
liveried servants and outriders which one meets 
in Broadway, instead of exciting respect for the 
would-be nabobs who thus put forward their pat- 
ent of gentility, provoke in nineteen-twentieths 
of the national population an involuntary fecling 
of fun. The pageant is at first incomprehensible, 
and then ludicrous, 

Thus, whatever may be the partial drawbacks, 
and remains of feudalism in American society, 
there is no prospect that such a bleak destiny as 
areturn to the European standard is before us. 
On the contrary progress is inevitably tending the 
other way. Instead of America going back to 
England, England is coming to us, anu society 
here is going on to Communism—i. e., to a perfect 
state of service—not bought nor hired, but as a 
mutual love-exchange. We can afford to endure 
a transition of chaotic experience such as Mrs. 
Stowe describes, in view of the attainment of a 
wholly new stage of society, in which every form 
of feudalism, slavery and hired servitude shall give 
place to fraternal relations, and the ramiLy, know- 
ing no division of mch and poor, shal] extend so 
as to cover all. 





Who shall be Leader ¢ 

Science, as well as society, is by common con- 
sent organized into different grades of rank, and 
consequently has its subordinate and leading dig- 
nitaries, who, to a considerable extent, determine 
the tone and character of scientific opinion. Each 
department is represented by eminent savans, 
whose word, in matters within their particular 
sphere, is supposed to be nearly if not quite in- 
fallible; and from whose final decision there is no 
appeal. This has been the case, so far as we can 
learn from history, since the early ages of the 
world, wherever intelligence has obtained an 
available foot-hold; yet scarcely a generation 
arises but finds radical errors in the supposed in- 
controvertible dogmas of its predecessors. And 
if this continual succession and displacement of 
ideas is to continue, which we have no reason to 
doubt, many of the axioms and theories which 
modern science cunsiders beyond dispute, will be 
overthrown by new facts, and new discoveries, to 
which the pregnant future may give birth. 

We premise the foregoing, as showing the in- 
stability of science, considered in the aggregate, 
and as suggesting the great need, which every 
thinking man must feel, of a final arbiter in scien- 
tific matters of genera! interest. The world of 
science even at this day, is not inaptly described 
by the wordsof the apostle, delivered 1800 years 
ago—when he cautioned Timothy against ‘ opposi- 
tions of science, falsely so ealled.’ Science is in- 
deed full of oppositions. The several minor in- 
fallibilities who govern in it, clash; and the dis- 
cord thereby generated is anything but soothing 
to the student, and lover of learning. He is per- 
plexed between conflicting authorities ; and can do 
no otherwise than to choose the strongest proba- 
bility, which may or may not be the truth. 

A controversy has lately arisen among the Eng- 
lish literati, which illustrates the working of mo- 
dern science, in one of its favorite spheres, The 


theme of dispute between two coteries of literary 
men, cne of which is represented by Sir David 
Brewster, and the other by Dr. Whewell, of Cam- 
bridge University,—both eminent and influential 
astronomers. Sir David argues that the planets 
and other heavenly bodies are inhabited; while 
Whewell, with equal logical force, holds it not 
proven; and so keen has been the strife, that it 
has formed a prominent topic of discussion in all 
the leading Reviews in the United Kingdom.— 
Now this is an inexhaustible subject. Argument 
may be multiplied indefinitely on either side; 
volumes may be written to prove or disprove the 
simple thesis of the plurality of worlds; yet after 
years of hard intellectual labor, the question is 
no nearer a termination than at the beginning.— 
The truth is, there is a depth of mystery about 
the whole subject, which no man can possibly hope 
to fathom, without direct revelation ; and all this 
lavish of argumentative force, pro and con, is 
simply a waste of time and talent. It is an effort 
to open one of the doors which apparently ‘God 
hath shut, and no man shall open.’ 

~ Geologists demonstrate that the immense coal- 
deposits which underlie so large a portion of the 
surface of our globe, were in process of formation 
thousands of years prior to the creation of man. 
Now without venturing an opinion as to the truth 
of any of these speculations, we would ask : Who 
knows but that in the length and breadth of God’s 
eternal purposes, the planets are yet in the in- 
fancy, or preliminary stages of their existence, 
and that their usefulness is yet to come? Who 
can say that the Almighty is not preparing the 
starry orbs for some ultimate and beneficial end, 
as he prepared the coal-fields, thousands of years 
ago, to supply the future needs of the inhabitants 
of the earth? All this, however, is merely spec- 
ulation, and should be regarded as such. We 
would not wish to pry open the secrets which 
God has reserved to himself, at the dictation of 
an inpertinent curiosity. 

But this is a partial digression. We repeat, an 
arbiter is greatly needed, whose word in matters 
of science shall be beyond controversy. Here is 
a professorship vacant—a regal seat unoccupied. 
Where shall we find a person competent to fill the 
throne of science? We know of butone. We 
therefore would reverentially suggest that Jesus 
Curist be installed in this empty seat, and be duly 
recognized as King of Science, and sovereign um- 
pire in all matters of dispute. Certainly we know 
of none below him so well qualified to fill the 
place. ‘In him are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge.’ And ‘in him is neither varia- 
bleness nor shadow of turning.’ His dogmas are 
not of the class which are popular for a season. 
but which sink into oblivion with the lapse of 
time, or yet are displaced by newer or fresher 
truths. No! His inner life and essence is 
elernal truth, which is ‘ the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever ;’ which was just as really the 
truth, ages before the world was created, as it is 
now, or will be in allages to come. No subject 
is beyond his comprehension ; the deepest mys- 
teries of heaven or earth are as an open book to 
him; he is familiar with the thoughts and intents 
of that most recondite of all problems,—the human 
heart, and isa discerner of all the hidden things 
concealed therein. None need object, that he is 
difficult of access ; for we have abundant evidence 
of his willingness to meet the humblest individual] 
who approaches him in the humility and confi- 
dence of faith. Such is he whom we would in- 
augurate King of Science. 





A Business Glance, 

A leading necessity and at the same time one 
of the greatest perplexities of a new social move- 
ment is the organization of Business. Without 
a good business-basis Association is not practica- 
ble—it must have something to occupy its ener- 
gies and give it substantial body in the world, or 
it soon falls into inanition. And yet it requires 
time and patience to accomplish a successful be- 
ginning of business in Association ; and there are 
few severer trials of faith for experimenters in 
Communism than those connected with this sub- 
ject. Business cannot be transplanted in a full 
grown state from the soil of isolation to the 
Community ; (atleast that has been our experi- 
ence so far; perhaps in the future there will be 
more power to deal with it;) but the new society 
secms to require a new business-growth of its 
own, from the seed. During the earlier period 
of affairs, consequently, while every thing is as 
it were under ground, there is some liability 
to temptations to impatience within, and to 
sneers and skepticism from without. 

We have much reason for satisfaction in the 








States of Europe.’ 


subject of the Plurality of Worlds has become a 


gradual progress of the Community in the line of 


business development and extension. We have 
been kept back, and drilled in faith, and crucified 
in respect to the love of money, for over 16 years; 
but of late there seems to be a new liberty given 
to the Community for business enterprise. The 
seed is evidently growing and in a state of healthy 
promise. At this Commune the Travelling-Bag 
business and the Job Printing department, (both 
commeneed about six months ago,) have increased 
so as to afford considerable steady employment, 
besides the daily ‘ bee’ in which the family gener- 
ally join. The Carpet-Bag business is capable of 
being extended to the other Associations as a 
winter employment. Those friends who gener- 
ously assisted last spring in furnishing funds for 
starting it, may be assured that their means 
have not been thrown away, but are likely to re- 
turn a good interest to the Community cause.— 
At Newark, the Machine shop, after encountering 
a period of considerable embarassment, seems to 
have taken a new and healthy impulse. They are 
now manvfacturing by contract Patent Portable 
Gristmills—a new invention. At Oneida, we 
judge that business is thriving in the various de- 
partments, though nothing new has heen added to 
the listofemployments. They have lately ordered 
an invoice of steel from England for their Trap- 
manufacture. 

The indications of business progress are grati- 
fying in two respects, first, as laying the iounda- 
tion of self-supporting employment to those who 
may hereafter be added to the Community, or to 
new Communes that may befounded. We desire 
to see business so organized that any number 
of men and women seeking the benefit of a Com- 
munity school, can be set to work, if they choose 
as one part of the discipline, on productive and 
congenial kinds of hand industry. We appreciate 
the ordinance of Community work so highly as a 
means of improvement, that we value any addi- 
tion that may be made to its variety and facilities. 

Secondly, the expansion of business, in a right 
spirit, is tous a token of God’s advancing con- 
quest of the world. In the Community, business 
is kept pure, and made an acceptable offering to 
God. It is not a matter of mere money-making 
or animal will, but isa servant of cheerfulness 
mutual love, and spirituality. It is taken out of 
the devil’s hands, and made to serve the interests 
of Christ and the soul. So far as the Community 
has gone in this direction, business proceeds from 
a new centre—the power driving the machinery 
is different from that of the world; and as our 
points of contact increase, we shall expect to see 
one kind of business after another ‘cog in,’ until 
the whole business world is won over to Christ. 





Matters of Mention. 

— According to intelligence from Mexico, received 
by the way of New Orleans, A!varez, the leader of 
the insurrection, is marching upon the capital. 

—The Western Railroad Companies held a Con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, on Monday last.— 
They abolished the system of free passes, and 
raised the price of freight and the rates of fare. 

—The Prometheus arrived at N. York yester- 
day from San Juan with $1,000,000, in gold, and 
two weeks later intelligence from California. 
Vessels were said to be arriving at San Francisco 
daily with cargoes of Chinese. 

—Dr. Jackson, the proprietor of the Glen Haven 
Water Cure, has written a letter to the Times cor- 
recting some of the statements about the fire at 
that place. He says that the building destroyed 
had accomodations for only thirty persons, and 
that the remaining buildings of the Cure are suf- 
ficient for one hundred persons. 

—An election was held by the citizens of Bos- 
ton on Monday on the question of annexing 
Charlestown to that city. The result was a ma- 
jority of nearly two thousand in favor of annexa- 
tion. The citizens of Charlestown have yet to 
vote on the subject. 

—The Journal of Commerce publishes a private 
letter from some person connected with the Japan 
expedition, in which the report that Commodore 
Perry had sailed up in sight of the city of 
Yedo is represented as false. According to this 
letter-writer he actually started on the trip but 
the Japanese officials who were with him gave 
such decided demonstrations of their determi- 
nation to comply with the Japanese custom of 
ripping themselves open mm case he came in sight 
of the city, that he was induced to give it up. 
—According to an article in the N. Y. Times, 
the Austrian army at the present time consists of 
570,000 men. Whata great moral cancer upon 
the strength and life of a nation such a mass of non- 
producing individuals must be! If they were 
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Pn 
tributing Bibles they would accomplish even the 
object for which they are organized, far more 
efectually than they do now. We notice one 
good result that is likely to be produced by it.— 
The army in great part is composed of Hungari- 
ws, Italans and Poles, and the mixing up of 
these separate nationalities which is carried on 
systematically by the government, together with 
the exclusive use, officially, of the German lan- 
guage, is constantly tending to consolidate them. 








A Political Problem. 
The Washington correspondent of the Times, 
referring to the prospective results of ‘ extending 
the area of freedom’ to lands inhabited by other 
races, Says : 
“There is now no doubt that the Sandwich Is- 
jands will belong to the United States as soon as 
the legislation necessary tu perfect the acquisi- 
tion can be had; and then the question presents 
itself at once—How shall they be governed ?... . 
This raises again another and a very interesting 
physiological question—Is the Hawaian a white 
wan in the sense in which the term is used in the 
neral Naturalization Act? That act provides 
for the extension of the privileges of American 
citizenship to ‘ free white’ aliens. Is the Hawaiian 
s ‘white’ man ?” 
After some querying as to whether.the Indian, 
Mongolian, and other Asiatic races are to be re- 
garded as ‘ whites’ under the naturalization laws, 
the writer adds: 
“It will be seen from these observations, that 
there is some doubt whether the thousands of Chi- 
nese who have settled in California can ever be- 
come citizens of the United States. Indeea, I 
have some reason to suppose the question has al- 
ready been raised in California by this time; and 
if not already, it will socn be. Its first decision 
js a matter of very great interest and importance.” 
Here is a new nut for the political wiseacres to 
crack. Heretofore the negro race has been the 
only one whose ‘inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,’ it has been difficult 
to settle and dispose of; but now the great mul- 
titudinous population of Western Asia 1s loom- 
ing up before them. What shall be done ?— 
Shall the consciencious advocates of human free- 
dom take a backward step and adopt the principle 
of the slavery propagandists, that some races are 
made to serve others ? or shall they try the peril- 
ous experiment of extending the principle of equal 
rights to all nations of men without limit? We 
apprehend that the solution of the problem, will 
call for the introduction of some new elements 
into human socicty, and require a wiser man than 
a Webster or a Calhoun, a Jefferson or an Adams, 
a Washington or a Franklin. 





Winter ‘Prospects. 
To the heart attuned in unison with the har- 
monies of heaven and the purposes of God, there 
is something peculiarly pleasing in the succession 
of the seasons. And now when signs of autumn 
appear in the whistling wind, and the seared and 
falling leaf, it sees not in them preparations for a 
long winter of death, but only the prelude toa 
sweet repose. The good mother Nature, who 
has so bountifully supplied her children with 
summer fruits, is now in her provident care, 
pouring into their laps her autumn stores that 
there may be no lack while she is at rest. This 
rest too is not without its charm and advantages 
toher children. As the genial spring-time and 
varied beauties of summer are replete with at- 
tractive offerings to the outward senses, so the 
time of their repose ’neath winter’s snowy coun- 
terpane, offers many advantages for interior cul- 
ture, and communication with the heavenly 
world. And while our hearts are filled with joy- 
ful thanksgiving for the beauties and bounties of 
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summer, we gladly hail the signs of winter too, 
48 the heavenly seed-time, and the harbingers of 
® spiritual harvest ; so that when nature again 
wakes to activity, we shall welcome her return 
in the breathing leaves and sparkling eyes of the 
opening flowers, with a renewed appreciation of 
our blessings, and purpose of devotion to the 
Giver of all good. 





The present of a small telescope, lately, has 
given us the pleasure of seeing, for the first time, 
the moons of Jupiter. There they ave, the four 
little satelites, just as we have imagined, only ever 
80 much prettier. They are tiny stars, at une- 
qual distances,—what we should call a foot, and 
two feet, and three feet from the planet. They 
change their relative position from night to night, 
but keep in the same dutiful proximity to their 
primary, accompanying her on her eleven years’ 
tour round the sun. There is something charm- 
ing in this revelation of the unseen by the tele- 
scope. The first sigh? of these little stars strikes 
you with a sensation that the whole spangled sky 
fails commonly to excite. 


THE CIRCULAR. 


The Head of Gold, 


In the history of the Gentile dynasty, 
very much interest concentrates on Nebu- 
chadnezzar. He was the golden head 
of the great image that he saw in a dream, 
representing the Gentile rule. As the 
head is to the rest of the body, so un- 
doubtedly was Nebuchadnezzar to his 
successors, in wisdom and dignity. As 
gold is to brass, so was Nebuchadnezzar 
to Alexander in strength and majesty. 
As gold is to iron and clay, so was Neb- 
uchadnezzar to Napoleon in glory and 
conquest. As a father-king he was per- 
mitted to see ina vision his succession 
to the end of the times of the Gentiles. 
His dominion was given to him by the 
appointment of God, and has so continued 
to his successors. There is a sense in 
which the royal seal ot England, ‘Rex 
Dei Gratia,’ is legitimate. The Gentile 
power, including Nebuchadnezzar and all 
the kingdoms represented in the image 
he saw, was ordained of God for an ap- 
pointed time. Nebuchadnezzar’s com- 
mission is thus stated by Jeremiah : 

**Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel: I have made the earth, the man and 
the beast that are upon the ground, by my 
great power and by my out-stretched arm, and 
have given it unto whom it seemed meet unto 
me. And now have I given all these lands 
into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar the king of 
Babylon, my servant; and the beasts of the 
field have I given him also to serve him. And 
all nations shall serve him, and his son, and 
his son’s son, until the very time of his land 
come; and then many nations and great kings 
shall serve themselves of him. And it shall 
come to pass, that the nation which will not 
serve the same Nebuchadnezzar the king of 
Babylon, that nation will I punish, saith the 
Lord, with the sword, and with the famine, and 
with the pestilence, uutil I have consumed 
them by his hand. But the nations that bring 
their neck under the yoke of the king of Baby- 
lon, and serve him, those will I let remain still 
in their own land, saith the Lord; and they 
shall till it, and dwell in it.” 

The object of much of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy and labor, was to persuade the 
Jews to submit to the king of Babylon, 
thus ordained of God. Nebuchad ezzar 
besieged Jerusalem in the third year of 
the reign of Jehoiakim, and took away 
many captives, among which were Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah, also 
many sacred vessels from the temple ; 
but he left the reigning king on his 
throne, only exacting a heavy tribute.— 
Jchoiakim continued a few years in fealty 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and then revolted, 
whereupon Jerusalem was besieged and 
subdued again, and he was slain. Jecon- 
iah his son was made king; but doing 
evil, he was at length carried captive to 
Babylon, and at the same time other 
goodly vessels of the house of the Lord, 
and other captives, among which were 
Ezekiel, and Mordecai the uncle of Es- 
ther. Zedekiah, brother of Jeconiah, was 
put in his place, but after some years he 
revolted against Nebuchadnezzar, and 
this time the anger of the king of Baby- 
lon was thoroughly raised. After a year’s 
siege he razed the walls of Jerusalem, 
and burned the house of God and the 
palaces, and took all the treasures of the 
temple and of the palaces, and carried 
them with Zedekiah and another com- 
pany of captives to Babylon, which made 
an end of the kingdom of Judah. It was 
during its unsettled state of forced sub- 
jection, and continual tendency to revolt, 
that Jeremiah prophesied, and would 
have persuaded this kingdom to submit 
its neck quietly to the yoke of the king 





of Babylon. 





It was in the first year of his reign, it 
is supposed, that Nebuchadnezzar first 
beseiged Jerusalem and made it tributary 
to him. In the second year he had his 
dream of the image ; and Daniel in its 
interpretation says to him, ‘Thou O king, 
art a king of kings ; for the God of heay- 
en hath given thee a kingdom, power, and 
strength, and glory: and wherever the 
children of man dwell, the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the heaven hath he 
given into thine hand, and hath made 
thee ruler over them all!’ So Daniel 
and Jeremiah agreed in confirming the 
divine ordination of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Upon Daniel’s wonderful discovery of 
his dream, Nebuchadnezzar fell on his 
face and worshiped him, and said, ‘ Of a 
truth it is that your God is a God of 
gods ;’ and he promoted Daniel to great 
rank in his kingdom. Sometime after, 
however, (it is not said in what year of 
his reign,) he set up a golden image for 
his people to worship, and seems to have 
forgotten Daniel’s God. But by the 
deliverance of Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego, he was made a second time to 
bow to the God of heaven. Still another 
Jesson was necessary to thoroughly hum- 
ble him. There is some reason to hope 
that his being sent out to eat grass, re- 
sulsed in a true conversion, and that he 
held his power subject to God after that. 
In the last siege of Jerusalem, he gave 
charge to the captain of the guard con- 
cerning Jeremiah, to take care of him, 
and let him do as he pleased about re- 
maining in Judea, or going to Babylon. 
He must have had some knowledge of 
Jeremiah, probably through the royal 
captives in his palace; and his regard 
for him shows a respect for God. 

Paul says, ‘the powers that be are or- 
dained of God,’ referring, we may sup- 


pose to the decree in the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, by which domiion was giv- 
en to the Gentiles till their times should 
be fulfilled. His exhortation that prayer 
should be made for kings and all in au- 
thority, ‘that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life,’ corresponds with Jere- 
miah’s exhortation to the Jews that they 
should seek the peace of Babylon where 
they were carried away captive, and pray 
to the Lord for it, for in the peace there- 
of they should have peace. 

The Gentile power, though ordained 
by God, is expressly limited, and to be 
supplanted at length by a kingdom in 
which God himself shall be king, and 
which shall stand for ever. 





The Source of Newness. 


The great value and beauty of the life 
of Christ which was made accessible to 
mankind by his resurrection, is that it is 
always new. The life of plants and ani- 
mals, and also ot human beings, from the 
moment it begins to develop itself, is con- 
tinually growing old, and tending to decay 
and death. The universal testimony of 
men after they reach the age of manhood 
is, that they are getting old—losing the 
elasticity and vigor of their youth and be- 
coming Jess and less active and sprightly. 
Their nature may be recruited and rein- 
vigorated from time to time, but it is none 
the less hopelessly certain to wear out, and 
become effete and lifeless—dead. 

But the life of the resurrection posses- 
ses an entirely different character. It is 
not only a new life, but it is a life that is 
always new. It is always fresh, buoyant 
and elastic. It always retains the same 
kindling hope and ardent expectation 
that ever characterizes the youthful life 





couragement to the believer's heart. 
he is tempted to weariness and lassitude, 
he can always recover bimself, and re- 
ceive a fresh baptism of life and strength 
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when first bursting into the full conscious- 
ness of existence. 
dant testimony in the New Testament. 
Paul frequently exhorts the church ‘ to 
put on the new man,’ to ‘be renewed in 
the spirit of their minds,’ to ‘ become new 
creatures.’ 
ness of the spirit,’ the ‘ renewing of the 
Holy Ghost,’ and of the ‘ new man that is 
renewed in knowledge.’ 
thians he writes, ‘If any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature, old things 
are passed away; behold all things are be- 
come new.’ 
* Though vur outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day.’ Again, 
‘ We are unto God a sweet savor of Christ 
in them that are saved_....a savor of life 


Of this there is abun- 


He speaks also of the ‘new- 


To the Corin- 


In another place he says, 


unto life.’ 


Here is an everlasting ground for en- 
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by turning to the everlasting fountain of 
Christ within him. 





Chastity of Faith. 

Fanaticism is proof of an insincere 
mind. Sincerity requires us not to pre- 
tend to know what is mere conjecture, but 
to make a wide distinction between know]- 
edge and imagination. It does not re- 
quire us to abstain entirely from imagin- 
ations and conjectures, but to regard 
them and speak of them as such. An 
insincere mind takes vague hints for pos- 
itive knowledge; it accepts dreams, vis- 
ions, hints, signs, which have not been 
tested by the light. It is in the habit of 
reasoning from analogy, judging the fu- 
ture by the past, and its own experience 
by others. Comparisons fill the mind 
with trash. Guesses, conjectures and 
probabilities, are trashy stuff Positive 
truth is solid, nutritious food, and perfect 
sincerity wishes to be fed by absolute 
truth. Sincerity will not take conjec- 
tures, however interesting, and use them 
for positive truth, any more than an hon- 
est man would pass a counterfeit bill. It 
will lead us to discern between what we 
know and what we guess. Some persons 
are too lazy to have keen discrimination ; 
to find out true bills from false—too lazy 
to be sincere. A fanatical mind wishes a 
thing to be true, and bends every thing 
to it: but God and the laws of nature 
do not bend because we desire to have 
them. God is always original, and does 
not do the same thing twice ; so we have 
no reason to judge the future by the past, 
or compare our experience with others, 
and expect to have the same, 

There isa very clear distinction be- 
tween true and fanatical faith. True 
faith has a free, open, liberal marvelous- 
ness,—there is no skepticism. connected 
with it, but it does not let what is pre- 
sented to the mind pass without discrim- 
ination; fanatical faith has its marvelous- 
ness wide open, and has no discrimination 
between what it knows and what it 
guesses. The first has a keen love of 
truth, but is willing to examine conject- 
ures, and make a good use of them.-— 
The second lets imagination take the lead 
of truth. 

We have known persons who have been 
deceived so many times by mixing false- 
hood and truth, as to become afraid of 
truth itself—suspicious of every thing.— 
This is the state of many who were for- 








merly Millerites ; they are in a chilly, 
fearful state of mind, tending to skepti- 
cism and infidelity. Perfect sinzerity is 
very chaste in regard to fortune-telling, 
home-made prophecy, reasoning from the 
past ‘to the future, projection into the 
future, reference to analogy, signs, dreams, 
conjurations, &c.; but Millerism was a 
great eruption in that direction ; it was 
fortune-telling for the million, a whole- 
sale affair. Hope and fear are the great 
fortune-tellers. Millerism excited both. 
These faculties should concentrate in our 
love for the truth, and make us zealously 
affected toward that. In the place of run- 
ning out into prognostications of the 
future, and soothsayings, we should keep 
back and wait on truth—be moderate 
and quiet patterns of discrimination.— 
God will give us an insight into futurity 
if we trust in his generosity—he is not 
niggardly, but will satisfy our hopes and 
curiosity if we wait and do not have a 
Jascivious hankering for knowledge of the 
future, which will take up with ere 
dreams. If we have the latter spirit, 
God will not enlighten it, but will allow 
the devil to give it dreams, and so breed 
false imaginations.—Home-Talk. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Better than our Fears. 

In the midst of evil the goodness of 
God is seen in all things ; he is ever mer- 
ciful to them that trust him and kind to 
all that obey him. This has been mani- 
fest in the late drouth which indeed has 
left us with prospects of plenty. There 
was in some a spirit of complaint and 
grumbling against God because the earth 
was dried up and the crops seemed cut 
off. Now, however, there is a prospect of 
an average crop, showing that God can 
do great things even in the midst of grum- 
blers, because he is good and his mercy 
endureth forever. Instead of distrusting 
the wisdom of God because he saw fit to 
give men a little check in their worldly 
pursuits, the world might well rejoice at 
his fatherly care for their eternal welfare. 
He wishes to save all, not only from grum- 
bling but from death. Come unto me, 
and be ye saved, is his language to all. 

The crops around here have been much 
improved since the late rain. The corn 
*8 filling well and promises an average 
crop. The potatoes are growing very fast 
and promise to be good. Turnips and 
cabbage, also, are growing very fast, and 
many late crops will be plentiful and 
good. So that after all, the prophesiers 
of a famine will have to acknowledge that 
God is better to them than their fears,— 
Not only vegetables and grain are given, 
but a large crop of apples and cther fruits 
is added to make the heart thankful, and 
fill the soul with praise to him that do- 
eth all things well, and numbereth the 
hairs of our heads. Oh that men would 
praise the Lord, for his mercy endureth 
forever. 

We that have joined the Anti-Grum- 
bling Society rejoice in our deliverance 
from the bondage of discontent. If 
all the life that is spent in grumbling 
was spent in praising and exalting the 
goodness of God, what crops of all kinds 
we might gather! The earth would be 
hike Eden, and as the garden of the Lord. 
Joy and gladness would be seen on all 
hills, and all valleys would flow with bles- 
sing and praises to our God. Where the 
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myrtle ; the thorn would be supplanted 

by the box-tree, and in place of the briar 

would be seen the beautiful pine-tree, to 

beautify the earth and make its inhabit- 

ants glad. C. E. 
Putney Commune, Sept. 23. 





Forward Reaching. 

Among other jobs performed the last 
week, we budded our Peach Nursery, con- 
taining nearly 800 trees. It was remark- 
ed that this task was particularly attrac- 
tive: not because the work was light, 
but from its associations. The conscious- 
ness of doing something that would tell 
on results for several years in the future, 
and the thought of the happiness that 
persons must receive from the fruit of these 
800 trees, constituted a charm that almost 
caused us to regret when the job was fin- 
ished. 

This experiencesuggested a few thoughts 
like the following : 

The Lord delights in far-reaching plans 
—in purposes that extend a long way 
beyond the present. Witness the grand 
scheme of redemption, and his promises 
and purposes concerning the Jews. On 
the contrary, the animal races think 
merely of the present time—of their pre- 
sent comfort. In proportion then as 
man delights in plans that reach beyond 
the present, he rises above the plane of 
the brute creation into sympathy with 
God ; and his works will receive the bless- 
ing of God in the same relative propor- 
tion. Hence, if a man is chiefly interested 
in his own present physical or intellectual 
pleasure, ‘let not that man think that 
he shall receive any thing of the Lord.’— 
Hence, too, the prosperity that has attend- 
ed, and now attends, all reforms and 
inventions and sciences, that look toward 
the future as well as to the present— 
such as Horticulture, the Magnetic Tele- 
graph, the steam-engine, discoveries in 
chemical science, &c. &c. All these things 
look forward, and require men to look be- 
yond the present, and out of their own in- 
dividual spheres, The man who is purely 
selfish or brutish will be the last man to 
plant trees whose fruit is to do good 
to others in future years. If he plants 
any, they will probably be those that 
mature the quickest. The same man 
would also be the last one to think of dis- 
placing such a remarkable thing as the 
stage-coach. There are others we find, as 
we ascend the scale, who look out for the 
future comfort and welfare of their fami- 
lies, as well as their own present, personal 
happiness, And so upward, till we find 
those whose hearts vibrate in unison with 
the great purposes of God, which embrace 
the world and extend to the end of time. 
Yet it would be Jifficult to number many 
of this description in modern society.— 
We have to refer back for our models to 
the Primitive church, and back of them 
to the Jewish patriarchs, who like Abra- 
ham could appreciate promises that look- 
ed forward thousands of years for their 


fulfillment. Ww. 
Wallingford, Commune. 





The Heart’s Memory. 
Any true love experience is not a_per- 
ishable article. Whenever the love of 
God in our hearts flows out towards an 
individual, and glows for a time with 
heavenly joy, and then this fervor ceases 
for a while and we feel towards that per- 
son only the ordinary good will which ex- 


feel that we have suffered a great loss; the 
dearest treasure of our hearts has slipped 
away from us, A more mature experience 
however will demonstrate that this is a 
mistaken impression. The heart has 
tablets which treasure up every such im- 
pression. The Spirit of truth can at any 
time light up with a heavenly glow the 
heart-memories, and we shall suddenly 
find that all our former wealth of love 
towards individuals remains. Neither 
time nor space are a hindrance to our en- 
joyment of it. Whenever it is expedient 
the Spirit of truth will revive it in our 
hearts in all its freshness, Let us there- 
fore consider one another to provoke unto 
love. It is the greatest of all treasures, 
and can be laid up in the heart where 
moth and rust cannot corrupt or thieves 
break through and steal. H. J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 





Minnesota Territory.--Letter from a Pioneer. 
Minnesola City, Aug. 31, 1854. 
To THE CircuLar: 

I have contemplated saying several 
things, but want of time or opportunity 
has hitherto prevented. A pioneer life 
is any thing but an idle one. Every 
thing is to be done, and seemingly re- 
quires to be done at once ; and a state of 
isolation imposes so much additional lJa- 
bor. Iam a farmer by inclination, and 
jack-of-all-trades by necessity. Being 
County Surveyor, I am continually called 
upon to survey roads, and town-plots, and 
run out the boundaries of claims, as most 
of my neighbors are trying to act upon the 
doctrine of ‘squatter sovereignty,’ so far 
as trying to secure a farm goes. At the 
present juncture I am trying to build me 
a little more comfortable cabin ; having 
been here nearly three years, and my first 
effort was the result of immediate and 
pressing necessity. So I have come to 
the conclusion if I would write at all, it 
must be by piece-meal, asI can. It is 
more than ten years since I have been a 
convert to the Communist faith ; but cir- 
cumstances have compelled a practical 
abjuration of my belief. I was a reader 
of the Perfectionist in 1844, and the Spi- 
ritual Magazine subsequently, with seve- 
ral of your other publications. It is with 
pleasure that I have read some half doz- 
en numbers of the Circular. As you 
suggest that articles are desired for the 
Circular, 1 will probably send you some 
particulars respecting our location, as 1 
hope ere long to see it classed among your 
list of Communes. R. Pixg, Jr. 


Musings. 
My heart is filled with sweet delight, 
Too full, I fear, to let me write; 
For I have learned that not alone 
For me the gifts of God are strown ; 
That where he spreads his bounteous board 
I have no right to meanly hoard 
The gifts a Father’s love and care 
Designed that every child should share. 


And wherefore should I? Is it trust 
That heaps and hoards up yellow dust ? 
That says, ‘Oh soul, thou hast in store 
Good things for many years and more ?? 
And turns with cold, averted gaze 
From destitution’s dark by-ways 

And from its fullness will impart 

No promptings of a loving heart ? 


Of Charity there’s little need, 
Where simple justice is decreed, 

If earth, so beautiful and bright, 

So full of sunshine, full of light, 
Recognised the heritage 

Of rich and poor, of youth and age, 
And all the bounties, rich and rare, 
That labor earns, were labor’s share. 


Oh when shall man extend to man 
A brother’s love and not a ban? 
When fettered ones shall be unbound, 
And earth with music shall resound, 
The burthens rolled, the shoulders bare, 
And every bosom free as air, 
When with one heart, and with one shrine, 
Worship the Father all divine ? 
R. P. JR. 


[It will be, friend P., when Christ has his due 
and destined influence in the world. Experience 
as well as revelation teaches us to look for the 
good time coming, in connection with his name 








thistle now stands, would come up the 


tends towards all, we may be tempted to 


and no other.—Cir.] 


ing succinct history of the Catholic practice ot 
Mary-worship, and the still more singular dogma 
of the immaculate conception, which is about to 
engage the attention of a general Council of tha 
church : 

The Worship of the Virgin. 


Our readers have already been made aware 
that Pope Pius IX. has summoned a grang 
conclave of the chief dignitaries of the Romay 
Catholic Church to meet at Rome, during the 
month of October, to settle the question 
whether the Virgin Mary was herself conceiyeg 
without sin, and thus free by birth from eye 
taint of human impurity and imperfection, apq 
thus a divinity who may properly be made ap 
object of human adoration. Hitherto this dog. 
ma has not formed an authoritative part of the 
Roman creed, and has been stoutly disputed 
within the bosom of the Church itself; but jt 
is expected by the more zealous adherents of 
the doctrine that it will now be finally adopted 
and made obligatory on all the faithful. 

As far as it can be ascertained by historica} 
investigation, the worship of the Virgin was 
totally unknown among the early Christians, 
Neither the disciples of Christ, the Apostles, 
the founders of the first various churches, nor 
the early Fathers, alluwed of any such worship, 
The first signs of it appear about the end of 
the fourth century among some Thracian or 
Scythian Christian women living in Arabia — 
These women were called in Greek, Collyridians, 
from asmall cake, collyns, offered by them to 
the new Christian goddess. But even at that 
time the example given by Irene, Tertullian, 
Origen, Basil, und Chrysostom, was followed, 
and Mary was considered as any other mortal, 
and spoken of by theologians with her fault 
and her virtues. Still the special worship be. 
gan to extend beyond Arabia, and was accept. 
ed, to a certain degree, by the church in gen. 
eral, and in the following centuries various 
church-festivals were established in honor of 
the Mother of Christ. 

In the twelfth century, however, the practice 
of Marialitry acquired a certain disheveled and 
extravagant character through various order 
of monks and nuns. The immaculate nature 
of the Virgion, however, having thus been 
recognised in this twelfth century, some can- 
ons of Lyons took up the idea of her immac- 
ulate conception from her mother, and at once 
marked a day in the almanac for its commem- 
oration. This invention, however, proved too 
much for the hard-hearted order of the Domi- 
nicans, those bloody offshoots of the persecution 
of the Albigenses and of Vaucleuse in the 
south of France. The gloomy Dominicans 
founder and those friars were the authors of the 
Holy Inquisition, and the Dominicans were 
ordained by the Popes to be the managers, 
purveyors, and masters of ceremonies to the 
auto-da-fes. To the present day the Domi- 
nicans are the official inquisitors at Rome, and 
the Censure—the Index—is principally in their 
hands. As we have mentioned, the Dominicans 
protested against the notion of the immaculate 
conception, and Papal edicts allowed them to 
dispense with this theological subtlety.— 
Thomas Aquinas, a disciple of Aristotle, wrote 
likewise against it, treating it as an absurdity; 
but Duns Scotus raised his voice in its favor. 
The order of Franciscans, founded by one of 
the least intellectual Italian enthusiasts, con- 
tained the leading defenders of the immaculate 
conception. In the fourteenth century, the 
Sorbonne, or University of Paris, decided in 
its favor, thus clothing it with a kind of high 
theological authority. The Council of Basilea, 
the Popes Sextus IV., Alexander VI., of in- 
famous memory, the Coucil of Trent, and Greg- 
ory XIII., decided for maintaing the commem- 
orative festival without, however, making of 
the question a dogma for the Church. 

The Jesuits, those antagonists and mortal 
enemies of the Dominicans, espoused from the 
start the cause of the Virgin against them.— 
In the course of time, the Jesuits gave to this 
worship in general a feverish intevsity, sur- 
rounding it with a sentimental and mystical 
halo, bestowirg on it the most varied explana- 
tions and significations, and uplifting it among 
their adepts, and especially the lower classes 
and women. Thus they secured to themselves 
a closer aud stronger hold over excited imagin- 
ations. Under the now overwhelming influence 
and impulse of the Jesuits, the present Pope 
seems to have determined to immortalize his 
name by finally settling the question, and 
eventually inscribing the immaculate concep- 
tion among the binding dogmas of the Church. 
That decision we shall probably be able to 
announce within a few weeks. 





—Coat of good are has recently been dis- 
covered at Corunna, Michigan, one hundred miles 
from Detroit. Ten thousand bushels have already 
been taken out, and is now being mined at the 
rate of ten cents per bushel. This is better than 





a Gold mine for Michigan.—Tribune. 
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